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532 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 

NOTES AND NEWS 

The Aristotelian Society held the final meeting of the session on July 
3, with Dr. Wildon Carr, president, in the chair. Professor J. Brough 
read a paper on " A Controversy on Import." The controversy in question 
was the symposium on the Import of Propositions in the Society's last 
session. The problem of Import is presented in a formula of Avicenna, 
"A proposition is the disclosure of a relation between two things, with 
truth or falsity." The " relation," " things," and " truth or falsity " had 
seemed to those who took part in the symposium the essential points of 
interest, but to the writer of the paper " disclosure " seemed the wonderful 
thing. How is it a priori possible that anyone should disclose anything? 
Logic in his view was a branch not of knowledge, but of culture. The un- 
f airest demand that can be made on logic is that it should be " logical " 
in the popular sense in which sciences and other argumentative achieve- 
ments are logical, that is to say, are demonstrable or evidentiary. What 
is a fair demand is that it shall bring into consciousness the relation of 
any known fact to the aspirations of the knower, and shall be fit for that 
educative function. Logic should be described as the Liturgy of thought, 
rather than as a science or an art of thinking. 

On the initiative of the Eoyal Society a Board of Scientific Societies 
has been established in Great Britain to promote the cooperation of those 
interested in pure or applied science; to supply a means by which the 
scientific opinion of the country may, on matters relating to science, indus- 
try and education find effective expression; to take such action as may be 
necessary to promote the application of science to industries and to the 
service of the nation; and to discuss scientific questions in which inter- 
national cooperation seems advisable. The board at present consists of 
representatives of twenty-seven scientific and technical societies. 

The department of psychology of the Johns Hopkins University will 
be divided temporarily. One part, under the direction of Professor J. B. 
Watson, will be housed in the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, the other part 
will be removed to the new academic building at Homewood, and will be 
under the direction of Professor Knight Dunlap. In the planning and in 
building the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic provision was made for a psy- 
chological laboratory, but the laboratory was not established. 



